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. - Apoſtles of CHRIS, and refer immediately to 
the buſineſs of the Miniſtry ; but we ſhall do 

no violence to their meaning, if we apply them to 
Chriſtians in general, as far as they may happen to 
concem themſelves, in promoting the ends of 'Gow's 
Providence. To aicreature, ae dee as Man is; the 
faculties, wich Which he 1 Sarglthed; are ſult64-46 
the enquiry ; and. it is his duty to uſe them; They 
were N yy to wy for that e 
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will convince us, that every part of God's Creation 
has a particular end, which-t is deſtined tc ſerve, from 
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tinguiſhed a Creature, as Man is,, had not his office 


The wind: and the ow as the Plalemif ſays, fid- 
Alling bis word. Every ſubſtance therefore, that is 
within our obſervation, inanimate. as well as animate, 
has it's proper place and function; and it would very 
ill agree with that analogy and harmony, which appear 

throughout the works of Go p, to ſuppoſe that ſo diſ 


likewiſe. The Animals which are below him, by fol- 
lowing the law of their appetites only, promote the 
uſes to which they were appointed ; but he has a ra- 
tional mind which they have not, and he is for that 
— . WIT Og 


\ Tam 0 of reaſon a is as Man; 
as che uſe of his appetites 3 and indeed the diſtinctive 
part of him. And thoſe who have conſidered human 
nature, without taking into their eſtimate the uſes and 
ends of that extraordinary faculty, have taken à falſe 
meaſure of their ſubject, and e ee eee, _ 
Man, but gi. pte 

WHILE he | is n G Aut the Nn 
with which he is furniſhed, are of à different and ſu- 
perior kind, he muſt know that he is is qualified, and 


e conſequence intended for a more dignified agency; 


and ſhould ne 1 what ſation is allotted 
to 


to him, in advancing that general ſyſtem, to which 
| ent 8 a ching e Its 1 10 


”F T 9 to follow fre! hens, _—_ as Cane ter- 


vice is required of him, fo, whatever it is, it muſt be 
derived, not from his appetites, by. which he i is con- 
nected with the brute creation, but from that part of 
| his conſtitution by which he claims a relation to the 
higher Intelligences; and though when he ſurveys the 
| wonderful plan of G ob's Providence, he muſt ſee in- 
deed, how ſmall a part he can take in it, yet it ſtill 


behoves him to take ſuch a ſhare of duty, as his capa- 


city and powers are fitted for. He muſt ſee too, that 
ttle as his ſervice is, it can never be made effectual 
Without firſt gaining the knowledge of God's will, and 
without framing his actions by that ſtandard. gt; 
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a Tax power indeed, and the wiſdom of 8 


too tranſeendent'to become! the patterns- of our imits | 


tion 3 but his Seen den 10 5 e 


* x that attempt there is no arrogance. n the 
limits of our other faculties are very narrow, the ope- 
| rations of our will are in their nature unbounded. Our 

| benevolence therefore is under no reſtraints z and with- 


out any invaſion of the divine prerogative, is at liberty 


to take its ſtation in labouring together with Goo. 
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reflections, which are naturally ſuggeſted to us by this 
conſiderafion. We muſt feel ourſelves exceedingly ex- 
alted, by being, admitted to a ſhare i in ſo noble a fel- 
low ſhip. We ſhall remember conſtantly,. that if our 
ations at are directed to our own uſes only, we are fol- 
lowing that line of conduct which belongs to inferior 
creatures, and deſertin g that honourable © relation unto 
which we have been aſſociated. And Gatisfied as we 
are, that the operations of Gov's Providence are con- 
ſtantly tending to the happineſs of his Creatures, we 
muſt know that our beſt ſervices will be imperfectiy 
renmed, if they are not directed to the fame ends. 


W᷑ ſhall find — a conſtant incentive to perſe- 
verance in well-doing, by being aſſured that we ſhall 
nod want: ny inh. own neck... 


Tuvs * indeed we are led by the ee upon 
out rank and ſituation in this world: But if we ima- 
gine that they will, of themſelves, eſlabliſh any ſuffi- 
cient rule of duty, we ſhall be much miſtaken; The 
Ancients, who in the cultivation of the mental powers, 
were at leaſt our equals, and who followed this me- 
thod with much * have notwithſtanding always 

failed 


Ca) 


failed in laying: the foundations-: of mixral duty And 
though ſuch ſpeculations: may have their wc in illuc· 


trating an important ſubjrct, yet they: will ill he vain 
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and inaffectual, unleſs: they ane ande from the 
Holy: ONE. 110 0) bet moch bnit aw .*: 
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I THINK FA may be of ſome ute db dhe voesger 
bau of my hearers, if they can be made to under- 
ſtand, that the docttine of, plains duty as that of 
beneficence, . ood, upon no ground: of general obliga- 
tion, before it! was diſcovered to ud by:aun:;8AyiovR 


CunTsT. At che fame time I ſhall not think it neceſ- 
fary to enlarge upon the Scripture Doctrine. of Charity, 


as derived. from the love of Gon. As it occurs in every 
page of the New Teſtament, I muſt ſuppoſe it, in 
this place, to be well underſtood. oS mean only to ex · 
amine the pretenſions of our Adueriaries, who; have 
maintained that any revxlation on this ſubject was vn . 
neceſſary, becauſe; the duty of beneſicence was ſuſſi · 
ciently enforced by the ſyſtem of our affections; or 


at leaſt, by the excellent writings which the Ancients 


have left us on that ſubſect. An argument which is ſo 
founded, deſerves ſome degree of attention; becauſe 
it offends only, by over-ratin g the value of things which 
in theinfelves are good and eſtimable, aun may fornes 
they! therefore find too calf an dmifffon. The fir 
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queſtion is, whether our-  afoAions, x anaffif 
formance &f e e aig: eee therefore to 
get a fair account of their uſes and defects. In ons. 
view, we find them ſuited to our wants, and exigen- 
cies; adapted to all the ſources of gratification with 
which we are ſarfounded 3 exciting us to action, and 
by their ſtrength and vigour aſſiſting us in the perfor- 
mance of it; affording indeed gu! OY. ind mo” 
fame time, 1 rni ung! the naterials. 4 J. £ 

that no virtue can be imagined, to Wich ae aer ; 
of our paſſions does not apply: Upon the whole; bear- 
ing teſtimony to the wiſe and gracious purpoſes of him 
who gave them, and wanting nothing, but regulation, 
to make them good and uſeful erb reſpect. Or 
thy . hand they: noo ic: capoſedi tor continual. irritas 
8 n les re 3 "cipable indeed eee Zenerous: aur 
humane actions ; to ſuch a length perhaps, as even a 
principle of duty would not carry us; but declining, | 
with the ſame facility, into eee, 1c ee 
* of wy ing that 1 mem eee T 


Tux truth is, that even our "minions: ——_ 
eee, they may act, are by their nature in- 
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moſt mareſtels 1 of Antiquity wet: at Tragedy: 7 


but he continued a Tyrant ſlill. Thoſe tranſient im- 


preſſions are ſooh effaced; and are ſeldom attended with 


any great effects on our moral conduct; for whatever 
ariſes from caſual impulſes of Fee never be 
—_— —_ eee 2003 
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10 this account. 15 the . Fr 9 will; per- 
en be; that although if left to. ihemſelyes, they 
commonly are uncertain, and diſorderly; Jet, whatever 
reſtraint is. neceflary, our common ſenſe i is very capablo 
of ſupplying it: In a Chriſtian Country, we ought to 
be a little careful, how we apply the name of common 
ſenſe ; 3, for we often give it to that; which 3 in fa& we 
derived from * a Chriſtian Education. By converſation, 


as well as by early inſtruction, we are im poſſeſſion of 


many valuable truths. Aud they are ſo Habitual to us, 
that we ſometimes conſider them as produced from our 


native ſtock ; and can never know with certainty, from 


what ſource we have drawn them. ar 
"Ip the enquiry 1 dei, hbw fir | iber ai 
reason has been able to ſapply'us with 'notions, that 
are adequate to the regulation of our paſſions, it ought 
not to be made within the Pale of Ehriſtianity. The 
Arete oh iges will affure us; that it is not able. 
Tt will de in vain to look for it, either among the po- 
| liſhed 


en). 


poliched, or the ungivilized/ nations. The former in- 
deed may be thought ta (afford: ſome exceptione, which, 
by and by, I mean to conſider! The latter afford us 
the moſt genuine picture of undiſſembled paſſions. 
We have of late boen made acquainted with the man · 
ners of many nations, ia an uncivilieed ftite; und we 
find among them all, a great reſemblance in the ptin- 
eipal Features; and inthe midſt of me moſt brutal 
| habits; we difedyver me vireuus exertions, che gene 

rolity and 'greathels' of - which h"are very Ihe o ittipoſe 
upon our underſtandings ; Put khefe 18 u general 'cha-. 
racter, which belong 8 to all minds i in A tate of Bak 
bariſm, That they, are ih the habit Ee f yielding 13 their 
paſſions, which, as "they y happen pen to "ariſe, impel! "them 
equally to generous N to. 04 atio ns. The bonſe- 
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quence is, chat wr 50 awe 1 always os 1 5 
Are never ſubdued 77 0 1 Th 'F 82 but by a. con tary 2 
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corcetted, without the aid of n (bat alone 
can ſupply us with a Principle, f ſo, powerful, as to pro- 
duce i in us an uniform and Wee 15 virtuous 


a EE: 
annihilate our affections. On the contrary it cheriſhes 
them all. It conſiders them all, as a part of our na- 
ture; as neceſſary to our happineſs in this world; and 
eſſential to the common uſes of Society; it conſiders 
the regulated uſe of them, as perfectly compatible 

with our views of future happineſs; and therefore 

never ſets 'at variance the two great principles, the 
| love of Gop, and the love of our neighbour. It is 

ſuperſtition only, that calls for thoſe ſacrifices; and re- 
quires men, for the ſuppoſed ſervice of Gop,'to abſtract 
themſelves from the world, and deſert the ſtation and 
ſervice in which they were placed. 


RELIGION therefore interferes no farther, than to 
dire& their aim, to ſtrengthen their powers, and by 
making them conſiſtent with duty, to render them, 
upon the whole, more ſubſervient to the intereſts .of 
Mankind. 


_ © Tr may be enough to inſtance, what is now before 
us, that humane and compaſſionate feeling by which 
we are led to take an intereſt in the diſtreſſes of thoſe 
about us. Religion encourages the feeling; and in- 
ſtructs us not to ſhut up our bowels of compaſſion ; 
. inſtead of leaving it to act by fits and ſtarts, by 
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combining it with notions of duty, it gives it a ſteady 
and conſtant operation, and informs us that unleſs it 
is rooted in principle, it has no merit in the ſght of - 
Go, that. the only ſufficient principle is the love of 
Gor; that this neceſſarily produces the love of our 


| Neighbour, which branches forth into all the other 


virtues, wot hg RT Rr ni | 
d. SATIRE.” | 


Fr may be furtfier ſaid. on the föbjecr De TY 
frons, ther they are not only likely, from our common” 
propenſities, to be debafed'by vicious habits, but Icke 
wiſe to be further perverted by the corruptions of falſe | 
Philoſophy ; and on that account Ike wiſe, want the 
ſtay of a religious principle; never more perhaps than 
at this preſent time. For there are writers, dignified : 
indeed with the name of Philoſophers, who are daily, 
and, what is ſtrange to ſay, zealouſly endeavouring to 
carry us ſyſtematically into that depravitys to which, 
Gon knows, our corrupted nature is already but too 
much inclined. Theꝝ are indeed nobly employed. The ; 
tendency of all their writings is, to reduce the mind 
do a ſenſcleſs indifference to right and wrong; and, 
with all that i Ipyrovement and Meni, with which, 

chey 
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they compliment t each other, io re the very ſame 


Tu E other queſtion remains to be conſidered, 


whether a revelation was neceſſary to enforce the duty 
of beneficence, when we already had ſo. noble a fyſtem 


of duty from the Greek Philoſophy. The queſtion is 
rather large for my limits; I ſhall content myſelf 


therefore with general points. It would be endleſs to 


purſue that maſs of extravagancies, which ingenious 
men from the love of admiration, have at times been 
led to ſupport. They aimed at the credit of being 


founders of Sets; which, without novelties, could 
not be effected. But. molt of their opinions, which 


| were chiefly of a libertine and ſceptical turn; affronted 


the common ſenſe of mankind too much, to have any 


duration. They were accordingly the greateſt part of 
them exploded and forgotten: and in the Hiſtory of 


opinions are mentioned only as ingenious Paradoxes. 
To the honour of the preſent age, indeed, they have 
been revived, and notwithſtanding their antiquity, are 
e gain ſet forth with all the parade of new diſcoveries. 


WiTn them therefore I take no concern, and 


look only to thoſe Sets, which had name and credit: 
| B 2 and 
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and I am much miſtaken, if the juſt foundations of 
moral duties, and particularly of benchiconce, are to 
be diſcovered | in any of them.. 


Tur two moſt numerous Sets, were the Epicureans 
and the Stoics. They naturally made their way beſt, 
as taking in the two different temperatures of the hu- 
man mind. In the moral code, both-of one and the 


other, beneficence has no place. They rejected com- 


paſſion, which is its natural foundation, without ſub- 
ſtituting any other. The Epicureans rejected it, as 
diſturbing the Philoſophic Compoſure, which they af- 
feed ;. or rather, if they had been more ingenuous, 


as interfering too much with their * of ig 
tifications.. 


Taz Stoics rej ected it, as a. weakneſs of our nature z 
and therefore. inconſiſtent with their exalted . 


Tu E other Sects, whoſe reaſonings Were more ac- 
commadated to nature, and more friendly to Society, 
either from an oſtentatious averſion to dogmatizing, 
declined eſtabliſhing any principles whatever; or elſe, | 
they looked for a foundation in what they held to be 
becoming and laudable ; by which means they made 

the 


(13) 
| the uncertain opinions of mankind, a ſtandard for the 
invariable nature of moral actions. | | 


Tu E fault i in all of them is, that op did not 
enough confider Man, as a dependent and a religious 


Being; which accounts for their morality being ſo par- 


tial, and ſo very defective, in the duties to their fellow- 
creatures at large; as they neglected too much the 


Idea of a common Creator, the only tye by which we 
are connected with the general race of Mankind, But 


the greateſt part of their Syſtems were ſtill more nar- 
row. Their enquiries were chiefly employed, in find- 
ing the chief Good ; that ultimate end, to which hu- 
man notions and actions are all to be referred. The 
Treatiſes, which remain on that ſubject, are very ex- 
cellent; but we are ſurpriſed to find them ſo exceed- 
ingly ſelfiſh ; as they go no farther than ſeeking the 


beſt mode of effecting the happineſs of the individual 
Philoſopher. 


Tazir opinion of their own dignity and conſe- 
quence appears throughout; we are not to wonder 
therefore, that their Syſtems do not agree with the 
Chriſtian. They were founded in Pride, bis in Humi- 
wo: It is impoſſible they ſhould both lead to the fame 

conclu= 
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concluſians. It ſeems to us indeed to. have been an 


idle project, to enforce notions of duty. without eſta- 


bliſhing an obligation: and to expect that men ſhould 
be led to keep a guard upon their actions, without 


being firſt perſuaded that they are accountable. It 
ought to be ſaid at the ſame time, that in diſcourſing 


-| on the ſeveral Virtues, as particular Topics, they have 
treated them, as they have done all other ſubjects, 


with wonderful preciſion and elegance. They argued 
from our native feelings, from obſervations on human 
life, from the reſpect which we owe to ourſelves, and 
moſt of all from the intereſts of Society. And as 
they lived in Nations, habitually formed to great and 


generous Sentiments, they frequently raiſed their fol- 


lowers to a high ſenſe of character and reputation, 
Any pains therefore, which we may beſtow u pon their 
writings, will be abundantly rewarded. We are not 
however to expett from them, what they cannot give 
us. And we ought to conclude, that if ſuch extraor- 
dinary perſons, as they were, loſt their way in the 
ſearch of truth, it was not to be found without a 
divine Conductor. 


Bur it was not only in lies the foundations that 


they failed; 3 it n from the common opinions of 


their 


————— 


(CF) 
their writers, as welt as from the generat practice of 
their riations, from their treatment of Staves, and 
Captives, from their cruel diverfions, (other inſtances 
might be multiplied,) that they had no juſt notions of 
humanity or "ns . 


Wx ene 04s u e that among all the 


Nations of Antiquity, as far as I am informed, there 


is no inſtance to be found of ay ſuch Eſtabliſhment 
as an 1 : 


I cannoT cloſe this enquiry into the merits of the. 


Heathen Moraliſts, without asking their admirers, 


whether theſe fundamental notions, the Lore of Goo, 
and a / purity of heart, are to be found any where 


amongſt them. Indeed it may be truly ſaid. that their 
admirable reafonings were calculated much more to 
amuſe the underſtanding, than to move the heart, or 


to rectify the will; and that however they might in- 
fluence the conduct of a few ſpeculative men, they 
were in ran or 


producing a reformation of manners. 


In performing this ſervice, which. I could not de- 


2 Nn 


perhaps 
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perhaps to have paid too little attention to the imme - 


diate buſineſs of our meeting. I have not uſed indeed 
any of the Topics, which are commonly and very 


properly inſiſted on, for encouraging a liberal dona- 


tion. I thought they were not neceſſary, and avoided 
them purpoſely ;. and I hope, I want no excuſes, for 
the manner in which my ſabje& has been treated. I 


could not help remembring that moſt of my hearers 
are in the courſe of their Education. The little 


which I have to add ſhall keep the ſame view, and 


| ſhall be directed to one point only, the propriety” of 


OP ſuch an * in this * FAY 


In the e bulines of Revit tbe are 


two parts; very diſtinct from each other, but :very- 
commonly confounded. The firſt is the more liberal 
and rational; the aim of which is, to ſtrengthen and 


enlarge our faculties ; to rectify our judgment; and 


to produce in us ſuch habits and powers as may tend 


to the perfection of our nature. It is to be obſerved, 
that the uſes of this part are never underſtood by un- 


improved minds. The other is technical, and of a 


more vulgar kind: uſeful indeed; as the rules of 


Arithmetic are to the Tradeſman: they facilitate the 


vane of his buſineſs, but never apply to his ſenti- 


ments 


62 
ments or manners. It is to be lamented that ſo many 
in the practice of Phyſick, have looked to the latter 
part only; and have contented themſelves with thoſe 


mechanical acquirements, which a perſon may eafily 
poſſeſs, without having the leaſt tincture of any thing, 
chat deſerves the name of Education. A ſmall ac- 


quaintance with languages; enough perhaps for com- 


mon currency; with a few. courſes of lectures in the 
Medical e are nnen to form a ſufficient 
2 Ok 


fo: is natural indeed for common minds to look to 
thoſe things, which are obvious, and ſuperficial. 


| Ir is natural alſo to avoid labour, and to ſeek for 
zndious methods. We may with very little appli- 
cation acquire the opinions of thoſe who have gone 
before us; and if our purſaits ate mean, they may 
ſerve our purpoſe. But no high point of excellence 
was ever attained, but by a laborious exerciſe of the 
mind. I do not ſay, that abridgments, ſyſtems, and 
common places, with the: other affiftances,, which 
modern times have ſo abundantly furniſhed, any not 
have their uſe,” At the ſame time it can ſcarcely be 
denied; that they have contributed very much to lan- 
guid and inefficient ſtudies. 1 


2 Trs 
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Tux advantages of rational Mathematicks have 
perhaps been much abridged by the uſeful invention. of 
Algebra. And in Divinity, Phyſic, and Law, what- 

ever promiſes to ſave us trouble is generally a Cor- 
ruptor, and leads us only to ſuperficial attainments. 
The ſame it is, in the inferior profeſſions. Whatever 
facilitates the Art, tends to the decay of it. To ob- 
viate theſe cortuptions, our beſt ſecurity ſeems to be 
in a liberal education; in which, by frequently conver- 
ſing with thoſe great Authors of Antiquity, who are 
diſtinguiſhed for juſt. and clear conceptions, the mind 
acquires the habit of thinking as. 1 did, and is 
tempted to try its own powers. 


Tux Profeſion of Phyſic is one of the moſt e 
ral and uſeful; it has a connexion with learning and 


_ "ſcience of every kind; it has great opportunities of 


adding to the common ſtores of knowledge, and has 
without the aid of which, it can neither uſe its beſt 
ſources, nor communicate its n, with any ace 

vantage, | 
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I CONSIDER 


1 CONSIDER it as a public misfortune, te have ſuch 
A 4 ü ſo debaſed. It fe s loſing one of the eyes. of 
Literature, | ety 
Amon the means of preventing this evil, I know 
of none that ſeems more probable, than the Eſtabliſn- 
ment of Hoſpitals; eſpecially if attended with Lec- 
tures, in out Univerſities. The Students in Phyſic 
may now find here thoſe Profeſſional helps, which they 
looked far in places, that could furniſh them with no- 
thing elſe. And by finding thoſe opportunities in 2515 
place, will be led to partake of the other advantages, 
which it affords. I will not confine thoſe advantages 
to the narrow limits of any profeſſion ; but will fay, 
that I am much deceived by my partialities, if any 
other ſyſtem of education can better enſure to us all 
thoſe laudable attainments, by which men in general 
are enabled to fill their ſtations with dignity and 
ability; and will add, that I am very ſure, no place 
bas held forth a more clear and conſtant example, 
either of a free diſintereſted ſpirit, or of a dutiful ſub- 
miſſion to legal Authority. No place, in which infide- 


lity, and other licentious opinions have gained ſo little 


footing. 
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HAvrxo borne this Teſtimony, which I could not 
avoid, without doing violence to my feelings, I hope 
I hall be joined by all who hear me, when J offer up 
my prayers to Gop, that this diſtinguiſhed Univerſity 
may for ever maintain the reputation of ſeeking and 
cultivating, whatſoever things are juſt, and pure, and 
| lovely, and of good report; and continue to deſerve. 
the high character of being labourers ny" with 
& op. 
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An Aeon of the ETA IIS BAUEN r | 
of the RADCLIFFE-INFIRMARY, 
OX FORD. 


HE Truſtees acting under the Will of Doctor 
John, Radcliffe, for the management of thoſe re- 
venues, which He had deſtined to charitable uſes in 
the largeſt extent, have long ſhewn themſelves in- 
fluenced by the ſame beneficent ſpirit, which diſtin- 
guiſhed the Donations of that Great Man. After having 
compleated the Edifice of a New Library at Oxford, 
and made large Additions to St. Bartholomew's Hoſpi- 
tal at London, they were determined by that Affection, 
which the Doctor had often teſtified to the place of 
his Education, to erect a General Infirmary, at Oxford ; 
thus at once providing for the improvement of Medi- 
cal Knowledge, and for the relief of the Diſtreſſed. 
Thomas Rowney, Eſq; many years Repreſentative of 
the City of Oxford in Patliament,-a&uated by the ſame 
charitable Spirit, of his own free gift, 27 Juns 1758, con- 
veyed to the then Radcliffe Truſtees a tract of ground 
in the pariſh of St. Giles, containing upwards of five 
Acres, for the uſes of the intended Infirmary ; in point 
of ſituation moſt delightful, healthy and commodious. 


„The Right Hon. George Henry Earl of Liichßeld, Charles Ear! of 
Arran, 155 alter 3 Bagot, Edward Smith, Eſqs William Cart- 


ights Bly; 
"9 And 
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And when the property of the Land had been. by dus 
courſe of Law, ſufficiently aſcertained and Pals of to 


this charity, the Truſtees proceeded to contract with 
Mr. Leadbeter for the erecting of a ſpacious Stone 


building with proper Offices, very decent in appear- 
ance, moſt convenient for uſe, and ſubſtantial in reſpect 
of Workmanſhip ; which, by order of the then 


Truſtees, (The Right Honourable George Henry Earl of 
Litchfield, Sir Charks Mordaint, Bart. Sit William Ba- 


got, Bart. and William" Drate, Eſq;) and at the & 


penſe of the Truſt, amounting in the whole to many 


thouſand pounds, was compleatly furniſne e. 


In conſequence of a publick Invitation, the Zeal of 


the Nobility, Gentry and Clergy, and of the Univer- 
ſity and City, was found to keep pace with that great- 


neſs of ſpirit, which at firſt projected the undertaking. . 


A Subſcription being ſet on foot, a large ſum of money 


was cheerfully paid; ſo that upon the 18th of October 


1770 the ſaid Building was ſolemnly appropriated to 


the charitable purpoſe of a General Infirmary, --- A 
Prefident and Officers were appointed, and Rules Wor 


bliſhed for the good Government thereof, 


And, as the making due provifion for adminiſtring the 


aids of Religious Inſtruction and Comfort to the! Sick 


hath ever, among ſerious men, been conſidered as eſſen - 


tial to a well regulated Infirmary, the Clergy of the Uni- 
ver/ity of Oxford were pleaſed generouſly to take that 
charge upon themſelves. Beſide a very liberal contri- 
bution, into which the Members of it had already entred, 


for the general ſervices and ſupport of the Infirmary, 
they, 


6386 


they, by afecond ſubſcription, have made ample proviſion 
for two Chaplains ; whoſe Office it is to perform divine 


Service daily in the Infirmary, and all 'other parts of 
the Miniſterial Duty, as occaſion may require. And, 


that no Difficulties with reſpe& to. the Burial of per- 
ſons dying in. the Houſe, might diſcourage Contribu- 
tors from recommending Patients, the Lord. Biſhop 
of Oxford was pleaſed to conſecrate a.convenient piece 
of ground. contiguous to the Infirmary, nen is NOW. 
e ATR to that en uſe. 


To this account of permanent Benefactions Grati- 
tude requires it to be added, that, 


- Richard Frewin, M. D. late of Crit Church, ail 
Cambdenian Profeſſor of Hiſtory, bequeathed a Legacy of 


L 2000, in truſt that the annual produce thereof ſhould. 
be paid to the Phyſicians of the Infirmary. 


Mrs Mary Heywood of Oxford hath enlarged the 
Site of the n by giving a very commodious 
Piece of Ground, containing about an Amb n 


to the South Side of it. 


His Grace the Duke of Marlborough hath given a 


| noble Set of Gilt Plate, to be uſed in Celebrations of: 
the Holy eee 33 ne of a n | 


and Cover. 
The Biſhops of O rd. Linde and Cheſter have: 


ſucceſſively 83 and aſſiſted the Inſtitution by 
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preaching before the Governors at their ſolemn annual 
meetings: The powerfulneſs of whoſe pious and ju- 
dicious recommendations have been | remarkably evi- 
denced by the large Contributions which followed them, 
and will doubtleſs produce a beneficial ' effe& upon 
ns and indeed upon all other fimilar anne 5 


The Accounts of this 88 both as to Re- 

ipts and Expenſes, have all along, from its firſt In- 
ſtitution, been regularly kept and examined by a Weekly 
Board of Governors : They have alſo been Audited, 
by proper Officers, at the end of each Quarter: and 
finally Balanced ſoon after Michaelmas in each Year. 
Printed Copies thereof, after having received the ap- 
-probation of a General Court, are annually publiſhed 
and delivered at the Infirmary to all Subſcribers. 


